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olly under like cieumatunces, are performed Automatically, 
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doing that which it is its “nature” to do, and having no 





power to do otherwise. We make the like allowance for 
young children, or even for “children of a larger growth” 
(§ 337), in whom the moral sense and the power of self- 
control have not yet been developed; as we do also for the 
Insane, who are either deficient in the power of self-direction, 


or whose will is overborne by some uncontrollable impulse 





(§ 557). We hold them “not respo! 





ible” for any inju 





they 
may do us; and justify the discipline to which we subject 
them, as alike needful for the welfare of society at large, and 
likely to be beneficial to themselves. But we view in a very 
different light the acts of simple recklessness, still more 
those of deliberate selfishness, and yet more again those of 
treacherous and unmanly brutality, that are committed by 


men who knowing better have preferred the worse ; acting on 
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which form the character and determine the relative 
potency of motives. 

It seems to me (as to Mr. Sidgwick, Op. cit., p. 50) quite 
clear that on the Automatist or Determinist theor: 


words as “ought,” “duty,” “responsibility,” have to be 


such 








used, ifused at all, in new significations. ‘The welfare of 
that aggregate of Automata which we call Society, may 
require that every individual automaton shall be prevented 
from doing what ia injurious to it; and punishment for 


offences actually committed may be reasonably inflicted as 





a deterrent from the repetition of such offences by the indi- 
vidual or by others. But if the individual has in Aimself no 
power cither to do the right or to avoid the wrong, and if 


tho potency of that aggregate of feclings about actions as 





boing “right or wrong” which is termed Conscience, 
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giving force to every noble aspiration, of aiding the re- 
sistance to the allurements of self-interest, and of keeping 
at bay the stronger temptations of vicious indulgence. The 
tendency of the Automatist philosophy, on the other hand, 
which represents Man as nothing but ‘a part of the great 
“series of causes and effects, which, in unbroken continuity, 


« composes that which is, and has been, and shall be—the sum 








“ of existence,” * seems to me to be no less certainly towards 
the discouragement of all determinate effort, either for indivi- 
dual self-improvement, or for the general welfare of the race, 
For though it fully 


the most elevated as well as the most degraded cl: 


as factors in Human action, 





cognizes 





ses of 





motives, and gives all the encouragement to the culture of 
the one and to the repression of the other that faith in the 
Uniformity of Causation can afford, yet by refusing to the 
Qo any capability of himself modifying the potency of those 
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in the nature of every normally-constituted Human being, 
I cannot anticipate the time when that belief will be elimi- 
nated from the thought of Mankind ;—when the words 
“ought,” “duty,” “responsibility,” ‘ choice,” ‘“ self-con- 
“trol,” and the like, will cease to have the meaning we at 
present attach to them ;—and when we shall really treat each 
other as Automata who cannot help doing whatever our 
“heredity ” and “ environments ” necessitate. 


umrvensity oF Loxpox, 
June, 1876, 


























my own Psychological views since I first put them forward, 
but, on the contrary, having found them confirmed and 
extended by the experience and reflection of twenty years, 
If to revis 


I set m. my former exposition of them, with the 





idea of simply introducing such illustrations as might lead to 
the more ready apprehension of the principles I aimed to 
enforce, and of filling-up such deficiencies as it might seem 
most desirable to supply. But, as I proceeded with the 
work, I found it grow under my hands; and it has at last 
so far exceeded the limits originally contemplated, as to 
become unsuitable to the Series for which it had been 
designed, from which it has been accordingly withdrawn, 
for issue as an independent Treatise. 

I now send it forth as a contribution to that Science of 


Human Nature, which has yet (as it seems to me) to be 
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the Psychological side) as will doubtless be discovered in 
this Treatise; on the ground that it has been impossible 
for me to devote to it that continuous thought, which is 





especially required for the systematic prosecution of any 
inquiry of this kind, and for the exposition of its results. 
Had I kept the work back longer in the hope of a more 
favourable opportunity for its production, I might have 
altogether lost, with the advance of years, the power of 
producing it. Such’as it is, I offer it, on the one hand, 
al 


ice, and are disposed to widen its area of investigation ; 








to those who are interested in the progress of Psycholog: 
and, on the other, to those who desire a definite basis and 
aim in the Intellectual and Moral training either of others 
or themselves ;—with the hope that I may at any rate 
stimulate some other investigator to follow-out the path 
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each kind of Mental activity,— Sensational, Instinctive, Emotional, 
Ideatiomal, and Volitional,—rmay express itself in Bodily move. 
ment ; and it is clear that every such movement is called forth 
by an active state of a certain part of the Brain, which excites a 
omresponding activity in the Motor Nerves issuing from it, 
whereby particular Muscles are called into contraction. No Phyaio- 
logist can doubt that the Mechanical force exerted by the Muscles 
is the expression of certain Chemical changes which take place 
between their own substance and the oxygenated Blood that 
cirealates through them; or that the Nerve-furce which calls 
forth those changes, is intimately related to Electricity and other 
Physical forees. Bat this Nervous activity has its source in 
molecular changes in the Nerve-centres; the transmission of 
Nerve-force alung the motor nerve being just as dependent upon 
Chemical changes taking place between the substance of the 
Ganglionic centre from which it proceeds and the oxygenated Blood 
that cireulates through it, as is the transmission of an Electric 
current along the Telegraph-wire upon the Chemical changes 
taking place between the metals and the exciting liquid of the 
Galvanic battery. But these changes are themselves capable of 
being brought about by the various forms of Mental activity just 
enumerated. Just as perfectly constructed Galvanic battery 
is inactive while the circuit is “interrupted,” but becomes active 
the instant that the circuit is “closed,” so does a Sensation, an 
Instinctive tendency, an Emotion, an Idea, or a Volition, which 
attains an intensity adequate to “close” the circuit, liberate 
the Nerve-force with which a certain part of the Brain, while in 
a state of wakeful activity, is always “charged.” That Mental 
eatecedents can thus call forth Physical consequents, is just as 
certain as that Physical antecedents can call forth Mental con- 
sequents; and thus the Correlation between Mind-force and 
‘Nerve-force is showx. to be complete both ways, each being able to 
excite the other. 
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CHAPTER IiIt. 


OF ATTENTION. 


116, Ir has been the Writer's object in the preceding Chapter, not 
euly to explain the general structure and working of the Nervous 


mechanism, but also to indoctrinate the Reader with that idea of 








its reflex activity, which we derive from experiment on the lower 








Animals, and from observation of the phenomena of disease or 





injury in Man. For the information we obtain from the study of 
the lower centres, in regard to that form of reaction which mani- 
fests it 
study of that reflex activity of the higher centres, which expresses 





elf directly in Muscular motion, furnishes the key to the 


f in states of Consciousness, —naniely, in the production 
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object to ancther, 69 that, when the Teacher thinks that the 


Pupil's mind is being exercised on B, he is still “rumrinuting™ 





» A. And thus many children require special modifications 








A this disciplinary process ; the “ bird-witted “ being encouraged 


to fiz their attention, whilst th 





¢ in whom the opposite tendenay 





es should be exer 





predomi ised in mobilising it. These oppositer 
tendencies are noticeable in after life, and give a marked direction 
to the Intellectual character, Many a “ dull” boy is supposed te 
be stupid, when he is simply introspective ; his attention being 


given rather to the ideas which are passing through his mind, 





tum to what i zon around him. On the other hand, many 





1“ qnick-witted” boy gets a reputation for cleverness which he 
docs not deserve; his mind being keenly alive to all that is 
paseing outside, so that he rapidly takesin new impressions, but 


i 








4 their traces as quickly, one set of impr 





ions superseding 


another before nny have had time to fix themselves. 
- 


122, As the power of determinately fixing the Attention gains 
strength, only requiring adequate motives for its exercise, the 
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in an impression on the nerves of the part to which they are 
referred. 

130. The difference between volitional and automatic Attention, 
again, is well shown by the difference between an obseryant and 
an unobservant person; still more by the phenomena of that 
state which is strangely misnamed “absence of mind.” One man is 
designated as observant, whose Will prevents his attention from 
beitig so far enchained by the attractiveness of any one object, 
whether a Sense-perception or an internal train of Thought, as to 
interfere with the reception of other impressions; whilst another is 
spoken of as unobservant, who, by allowing, his attention to 
remain engrossed by one object, whether a Sense-pereeption: or a 
train of Thought, is kept from bestowing a legitimate ‘share of it 
upon the other impressions which he receives through ‘either his 
external or his internal senses, The state of Abstraction is only 
an intensified condition of this last form of exclusive un-volitional 
attention (§ 445). 

131. The effect of Attention in the limitation and intensification 











CHAPTER 





IV 


OF 





TION. 


139, Sensation is that primary change in the condition of the 





conscious Hyo,* which results from some change in the Non-ego or 
E 
itself; for it is through the instrumentality of a certain part of 





ternal World,—this last term including the Bodily organism 





the Nervous apparatus, that the change in the Non-ego is enabled 
to affect the 





go. A physical impression made upon an afferent. 
ited by it to its Ganglionic centre forming part of 





nerve, is propa 2 
the Sensorivm ; and according to the particular centre which is 
thus affected, will be the nature of the Sensation produced. ‘Thus 
impressions on the Olfactive, Optic, or Auditory nerves excite 


sensations of Smell, Sight, or Hearing, in virtue of their trans- 
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discomfort or distress, which we are not at first sufficiently 
in, Yet the fully-developed 
ions to the 
onvey them to the Sensorium ; those of 


wide-awake to refer to a local ori 





refers Sense-impr 





Consciousness unhesitatin; 





origins of the nerves that 





any special Sense to the particular organ of that sense, and those 
of common Sensation to the part in which the afferent nerve- 
trunks have their roots. There is, as Professor Huxley has phrased 
it, “an extradition of that consciousness which has its seat in the 
Brain, to a definite point of the body ; which takes place without 
our yolition, and may give rise to ideas which are contrary to 
fact.” Thus after amputations, the patients are for some time 
affected with sensations (probably excited by irritation at the cut 
onds of the nerves), which they refer to the fingers or toes of the 


lost. limbs ; and flashes of light are often experienced when the Eye 





has heen completely extirpated, as also when its structure has been 
destroyed by disease. The effects of the Tali 





cotian operation 
ford a curiously-illustrative example of this principle ; for until 
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we gradually learn to interpret and combine the impressions they 


mm usness, So as to derive from them a more 





9 upon our consci 
or legs definite notion of the object (§ 151). Some ofthese Notions 
ure #0 simple, and so constantly excited by certain Sensations, that 


we can scarcely do otherwise than attribute their formation to 





original and fundamental properties of the Mind, called into 
activity by the sensations in question ; thus, the notion of hard- 





nem seems to connect itself from the first with the sense of abso- 


Inte resistance, the notion of direction with the consciousness of 





diversity of part 





in the visual picture. Such perceptions are said 


to be instinctive or original. In other cases, however, the notions 





are connected with the sensations by habit alone ; the connection 
being the result of the association which gradually establishes 
itself between them, so that a certain sense-impression invariably 


calls up a certain notion of an object answering to it. And 





s it mi 





happen that a wrong interpretation may be put 
upon th 





2 sensational state, merely through some change in. the con- 
ditions under which it has been habitually received; asim the 
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than the young of many other animals, which are able to ran 
about and seck their own sustenance from the first, But the 
Writer has strong personal reasons for asserting that such is not 
the fact, Having been introduced into the Medical profession by 
an eminent Surgeon of Bristol (the late Mr, J. B. Estlin), who 
had a large Ophthalmic practice in the West of England and South 
ad the opportunity of seeing many cases of congenital 
ion; the condition of these children being 
spect of Vision, to that of Mr. Spalding’s 
hooded chicks. Generally speaking, the operation was performed 
but he distinctly rémembers two 
in one of which the subject was a remarkably sturdy little 
old, whilst the other was a ladof nine, In 
there had been more visual power before the 





Wales, he 
Cataract cured by op 








exactly parallel in re 





within the first twelve months ; 





cases, 








fellow of three year 
the latter, howe’ 





operation, than in the former ; and he therefore presents the well 
remembered case of Jemmy Morgan as the basis of his assertion, 
t 
muscular movements is experiential in the case of the Human 





at the acquirement of the power of visually guiding the 
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is directed, however, to the sonorous impressions (ns when wo 
are listening for the striking of the clock), or when it is not 
her object a8 to prevent it from being 
attracted by the Sense-impressions, the sounds are not only 





zo closely fixed on any 0 


recognized as proceeding from an external source, which is o 
simple act of Perception, but the sensations we perceive are dis- 
criminated from all others of like nature; and it is by this kind 
of mental intensification of the perceptive change to which they 
give rise, that the sensations themselves are impressed with 
on our consciousness, as to seem extra- 
1 in acuteness. Although we are accustomed to 





so much additional fore 





ordinarily incre: 





this chiefly in cases where some particular kind of perceptive 





acutencss has been acquired hy habit (§ 127), yet we may Tearn 
from certain phenomena of Somnambulism (both spontaneous 
and artificial) that nothing more is needed, than that concen- 
tration of the whole mind upon the Sensorial indications, which is 
the natural state of the Infant (§ 498), 

164. Taking as the basis of the knowledge possessed by Man 
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fistanee. And it appears from the experiments of Dr. Serre,* that 
the luminous spectra produced when pressure is made upon the 
cen in a direction which has in each case 
onstant and definite relation to the part of the retina that ia 






in a dark room, 
a 
affected by the pressure, either directly, or secondarily through its: 
transmission to the opposite side of the globe. By an extensive 
sories of observations on the relation of the positions of these 
and secondary phosphénes, both to each other and to the 





primar, 
seat of compression, Dr. Serre has been able to deduce the im- 
portant conclusion, that the lines joining these spectra and the 
spots of the retina by the affection of which they are produced, all 
centre of direction,” which is situated 
rystalline lens. And from these facts 
it scoms a legitimate conclusion, that our sense of the relative 
directions of external objects, which affect different points of our 





pass through a common 


nearly in the middle of th 





is primarily derived from a kind of 





retina by their luminous. ry 





al sensation, corresponding to that which 
e of our Tactile (§ 132), The Writer quite 


extradition of the V' 








tukes place in the ci 
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distances of near objects or parts of an object (which constitutes 





the basis of the conception of solidity) is in their case intuitive, it 





may be affirmed, as a conch 





ion beyond reasonable doubt, that 
this also is acquired by the Human infant during the earliest 
of its lif 
uousations ; which enables the automatic mechanism to adopt the 





a co-ordination of its muscular and visual 





month 





dissimilarity of position between corresponding points in the two 


of their relative distances. ‘The self- 





pictures, as the me 








cducation of this Perceptive faculty which goes on during’ the first 





few months of infantile life, is the basis of our subsequent Visual 


knowledge of the External World, as it seems to be for the most 





part algo of the primary belief in its objective reulity (§ 159). 





169. In this Visual recognition of the solid form of 'an objeot by 
the mental combination of its two dissimilar perspectives, we have 


an exercise of sudgment, the deci 





ion of which may be as implicitly 


trusted (at least under ordin: circumstances) a4 if it were 





authoritatively delivered by a congenital faculty, but which really 





rests on a basis of Experience. Tt is scarcely conceivable that the 
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less distant than it really is, ‘Thus the apparent height of moun 
ted by our estimate of their distance, 
ing atmospheric conditions which 
fy the latter (§ 180), the same mountain may appear 





tains is so greatly aff 





that, ac ng to the 
modi 
much higher or much lower than it really is; its height being 
estimated when the peak is made to seem very near, and 


imated when its apparent distance is exaggerated,—just as, 








unde 





over. 





when we are walking across a common in a fog, a child dimly seen 





throug it seems to have the stature of a man, and a man that of 


a giant. In the case of a near object, however, we are not liable 





to any 

mode already described (§ 177), the appreciation of its size can be 

derived with certainty from the dimensions of its visual picture. 
182, The appreciation of size, like that of solid form, is a matter 





uch error ; since, if we truly appreciate its distance in the 








of immediate judgment : but there is strong evidence that in this, 
e, the power of forming that judgment has 
been aoguired by experience, Much light has been thrown upon this 





as in the preceding c 
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such resultant, however, not being worked out by a 





nscivus reasoning, but being the reflex action of 
as Mecl 


2 with that experienc 





sm of the Ego, which has formed itsely in 





, SO as to acquire powers of reaction 
of a far higher kind than it originally possessed. The “self 





evidence” of the truthfulness of the Perception is of the same 





kind, therefore, as that of the Sensation which has called it forth ; 


j 
the Mental affection being in each case the immediate and invariable 
response of the organization to the impression made upon it. But 


whilst that response, in the case of the deliverances of our sensa- 





tional cousciousn yon by our original constitution, it is 











given in the case of our perceptional consciousness by our acquired 
constitution ; in which are embodied those results of primary 
experience, which are common to. every normally-constituted 
Human be 


1s 


eminently capable of being increased by habitual Attention, We 








5, The power of immediate and acute Perception is one 


are here concerned not so much with that exaltation of the 
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uccurucy with which faney had impressed upon the bodily eye the 
Jeonliariliew of dress and posture of the illustrious poet. Sensible, 
however, of the de he felt no sentiment save that of wonder at 
thy extrunntinary accuracy of the resemblance; and stepped onwards 
tow o figure, resolved itself, as he approached, into the 
various matorials of which it was composed, Theso were merely = 
wroen ovcupiod by jgroat-coats, shawls, plaida, and such other 
witicloy ay are uvuully found in a country entrance-hall, Sir Walter 





returned to the spot from which he had seen this product of what 
may ho called imagination proper, and tried with all his might to 
ruvall it by tho force of his Wil pod illustr 
Uw wiht inthiency of yolition over sensation, compared with that of 
w vivid Monital diay vrial centres, and 
istorting or monhling into other forms the impr 
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87, Morcover, if not only a single individual, but several 
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fig, Hho same anisinterpretation may be made by all of them ; 


concurrence of their testimony docs not 
























Of Perception and Instinct. 


Mental development which enables us to apprehend the objective 
reality of external things, seems to make us capable of experiencing 
certain feelings in regard to them, which are nearly akin to those 
jated with Sensations (§ 154), but 
ak) of higher fi 





that are immediately assoc 





constitute the germs (so to sp rms of consciousness, 
Thus the esthetic sense of the beautiful, of the sublime, of the 


harmonious, &¢., scems in its most elementary form to connect 





itself immediately with the Perceptions which arise out of the 


1s with external Nature. “ All those,” says 





contact of our M 
Dr. J. D. Morell: 


d beauty, 





who have shown a remarkable appreciation of 
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far behind the existence of definite ideas or verbal instruction, 





e their first impressions from a period lying 





form 2 








The germs of all their Esthetic impressions manifested themselves, 


sling or Instinct, which, from the 





first of all, as a spontaneous Fe 
earliest dawn of reason, was awakened by the presentation of the 
phenomena which correspond objectively with it in the Universe.” 
These primitive feelings exist in very different intensity in dif- 


ferent individuals ; and it is where they have most strongly mani- 
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which enables them to recognize its manifestations. And they 
often reveal the state of Mind of tho individual even more truly 
than his spoken words ; being less under the control of his Will, 
which may use his Speech rather to conceal than to make known 
his thoughts.* 


* The subject of the Movements of Expression being too large to be bere 
discussed in detail, the reader who seeks further information upon it may be 
referred to the recent Treatise of Mr. Darwin, by whom it is bandled with his 


‘usual ability, 





CHAPTER VI. 
OF IDEATION AND IDEO-MOTOR ACTION. 
Section .—Of Ideation Generally. 

196. In ascending the scale of Psychical activity, we find the 
operations of the Intelligent Mind becoming more and more 
independent of the Sensorial changes which first excited them. 
It has been shown that in the first or sensational stage, the 
Consciousness is engrossed with self, not being as yet awake to 
the existence of any external cause for the subjective change it 
experiences ; whilst in the second or perceptive stage, in which 
that objective cause is apprehended as something not-self, the Mind 
is entircly given-up to the contemplation of it, and recognizes 
its properties as the sources of the various affections it experiences, 
Some of these affections relate to knowledge, whilst others partake 
more of the nature of feeling ; but in all of them the percipient 
mind is brought face to face, as it were, with the object per- 
ecived ; and the knowledge which comes to us from this direct 
relation, whether through our original or our acquired intuitions, 
has a certainty to which no other kind of knowledgo can lay 
claim. But it is not until the Mind attains a still higher kind 
of activity, that it forms that distinct mental representation, or 
idea,* of the object, which stands altogether apart from our 

* The Writer docs not think it expedient to enter into the inquiry which has 
eon the subject of 20 many abstruse and laboured Metaphysical discussions, as to 
whether our fundamental Ideas originate altogether without, or altogether within, 
the Mind ; or partly without, and partly within. It will be sufficient for him to 
express his own conviction, that the latter is the view at which any Psychological 
inquirer must arrive, who looks at the subject from the Physiological side. An 


Idea can no more correctly be designated a “transformed sensation,” than a 
Rensation could be designated ‘‘a transformed impre-sion,” or Muscular Con 
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that appeals to their ideational component, uttered in a tone and 
manner that calls forth the associated feeling. 

199. There aro certain Ideas which spring up in the Mind 
during the course of its own operations, whenever it attends to 
these ; presenting themselves so universally, being so little subject 
to modification by peculiarities of individual character (whether 
original or acquired), and being so unhesitatingly recognized as 
“ necessary” Truths, either when they spontaneously occur to 
ourselves, or are presented to our acceptance by others, that they 
take rank as Primary Beliefs, or Fundamental Axioms, Such 
are :— 

1. The belief in our own present existence, or the faith which we 
repose in the evidence of Consciousness ; this idea being necessarily 
associated with every form and condition of Mental Activity. 

11. The belief in our past existence, and in our personal identity 
so far as our Memory extends (§ 364); with this, again, is con- 
nected the general Idea of Time. 

ut. The belief in the external and independent existence of the 
causes of our Sensations, leading to the recognition of the External 
World as distinct from the Ego ; out of this arises the general idea 
of Space. 

1v, The belief in the existence of an eficient Cause for the changes 
that we witness around us, which springs from the recognition of 
our own conscious agency in the production of such changes ; 
whence is derived our idea of Power. 

v. The belief in the Uniformity of the Order of Nature, or in tho 
Snvariable sequence of similar effects to similar causes, which also 
springs from the perception of external changes, and is the founda- 
tion of all applications of our own experience, or of that of others, 
to the Conduct of our lives, or to the extension of our Knowledge. 

vi. The belief in our own free will, involving the general idea 
of Volitional agency ; which is in like manner a direct result of 
our recognition of a selfdetermining power (§ 5) within ourselves 
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regard to the indestructibility of Matter, being accepted as no less 
true of Force, namely, that as ex nihilo nil fit, a0 nil fit ad nihilum.* 

203. But, it may be urged, the very conception of these and similar 
great truths is in itself 0 typical example of Intuition, The men 
who divined and enunciated them atand out above their follows, as 
possessed of ¢ Genius which could not only combirie but create, of 
au Insight which could clearly discern what Reason could but 
dimly shadow forth. Granting this freely, it may yet be shown that 
the Intuitions of individual Genius are but specially-exalted forms 
of endowments which are the general property of the Race at the 
timo, and which have come to be so in virtue of its whole previous 
culture.—This appears readily capable of proof in the case of two 
forms of Mental activity, the tendency to which occasionally mani- 
festa itunlf so remarkably in individuals as a congenital aptitude, that 
it must be considered as embodied in their Constitution ; and which 
‘are yet 80 cunplotcly the products of culture, that we are able to 
trace pretty clearly the history of their development. These are 
the Ideas which relate to Number, and those which relate to 
Music. 

204, There cao be no reasonable question that the definite Ideas 
which we now form of numbers and of the relations of numbers 
are the products of Intellectual operations based on experience. 
There are Savages at the present time, who cannot count beyond 
five; and even among races that have attained to a considerable 
proficiency in the arts of life, the range of numerical power seems 
extremely low. In Eastern nations generally, it would appear 
that definite conceptions of Number are more limited than their 
language implies; for in their descriptions of what they have 
themselves witnessed, they are in the habit of using what to oue 


* This is the form in which the doctrine now known as that of the ‘Con- 
servation of En:rgy” was onunciated by Dr. Mayer, in tho very remarkable 
Bsay published Ly him in 1845, entitled ‘Die organische Bewegung in ibrem 
Zusainmenhange mit dem Stoffwechsel.” 
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allowed to proceed with little or no interruption, is often a sort 
of “thinking aloud.”— This was pre-eminently the habit of Cole- 
ridge, whose whole life was little else than a waking dream, and 
whose usual talk has been shown to have been the outpouring of 
his “dominant ideas” (See § 231.)—The following case, recently 
communicated to the Writer, shows how strongly the mode of 
expression of our ideas is influenced by habit; and how, after 
the chain would seem to have been completely broken, it may 
come to renew itself when the circumstances recur under which 
it had been formed :— 


3. A Military Officer, who had scen much hard service at a time when 
a command was scarcely ever givon without the accompaniment of 
an oath, and who had thus acquired the habit of continual swearing, 
determined, on retiring into private life, to do his best to forego this 
practice; and by keeping a constant check upon himself, with the assist- 
ance of the friendly monitions of others, he entirely succeeded. After the 
lapse of many years, howover, he found himself called upon to perform 
some Military duty ; and, in the discharge of it, he used much of the 
bad language to which he had formerly accustomed himself, A friend 
who happened to notice this, having afterwards expressed his regret 
that he should have relapsed into his old habit of ewearing, the Officer 
assured him (and he was a man whose word could be implicitly 
relied on) that he was not at the time in the least degree conscious of 
uttering an oath, and that he had not the slightest recollection of having 
done so. 


238, Much attention has recently been given to a set of Involun- 
tary movements, which, however diverse the circumstances under 
which they occur, all have their source in one and the same mental 
condition,—that of expectant attention :—the whole Mind being 
“possessed” with the idea that a certain action will take place, 
and being eagerly directed (generally with more or less of emo 
tional excitement) towards the indications of its ocenrrence. 
This is a very curious subject of inquiry, and one on which 
adequate scrutiny has scarcely yet been bestowed ; the phenomena 
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vither by their conscicusly-formed idea of what the answer should 
be,” or by Cerebral changes which excite reflex movements that 
give expression to them, without themselves rising into the “sphere 
of consciousness * (§§ 424, 425). 

243, No difficulty can be felt by any one who has been led by 
the preceding considerations to recognize the principle of Jdeo-motor 
action, in applying this principle to the phenomena of “Table- 
turning” and “ Table-talking ;” which, when rightly analysed, prove 
to be among the very best examples of the “ reflex action of the 
Cerebrum,” that are exhibited by individuals whose state of mind 
can scarcely be considered as abnormal. The facts, when stripped 
of the investment of the marvellous with which they have too 
commonly been clothed, are simply as follows:—A number of 
individuals seat themselves round a table, on which they place 
their hands, with the idea impressed on their minds that tho 
table will move in a rotatory direction; the direction of the 
movement, to tho right or to the left, being generally arranged at» 
the commencement of the experiment. The party sits, often for a 
considerable time, in a state of expectation, with the whole 
attention fixed upon the table, and looking eagerly for the firat 
sign of the anticipated motion. Generally one or two slight 
changes in its place herald the approaching revolution ; these tend 
still more to excite the eager attention of the performers, and then 
the actual “turning” begins. If the parties retain their seats, the 
revolution only continues as far as the length of their arms will 
allow; but not unfrequently they all rise, feeling themselves 
obliged (as they assert) to follow the table ; and from a walk, 
their pace may be accelerated to a run, until tho table actually 
epins-round go fast that they can no longer keep-up with it, All 
this is done, not merely without the least consciousness on the 
part of the performers that they are exercising any force of their 





* See Chevreul, Op. eit., premidre partie. 










































































CHAPTER VIL 
OF THB EMOTIONS, 


260, Atruovas, as we have seen (§§ 189, 190), there are various 
forms of Emotional sensibility which are directly called into 
activity by Sense-perceptions, yet those Emotional states of Mind 
which directly or indirectly determine a great part of our conduct, 
belong to the level of the Ideational consciousness ; being, in fact, 
the result of the attachment of the feelings of pleasure and pain, 
and of other forms of emotional sensibility, to certain classes of 
ideas, Thus the Cerebrum and the Sensorium would seem jointly 
concerned in their production ; for whilst the Cerebral hemi- 
spheres furnish the tdeational part of the material, the Sensory 
ganglia not only give us the consciousness of their result, but 
invest that result with the peculiar feeling which renders it capable 
of actively influencing our conduct as a motive power. This we sce 
clearly, when the Emotional state takes tho form of a true desire ; 
for when this is felt, even as regards the gratification of a bodily 
appetite, it involves tho existence of an idea of the object of desire ; 
but it is only when this idea is associated with the contempla- 
tion of enjoyment in the act to which it relates, or of discom- 
fort in the abstinence from that act, that it becomes ar impelling 
force towards the performance of it—All the higher forms of 
Emotional consciousness may be decomposed (as it seems to the 
Writer) in a similar manner. Thus, Benevolence is the pleasur- 
able contemplation of the happiness or welfare of others; and 
shows itself alike in the habitual entertainment of the abstract or 
general idea, and in the direction of the conduct with a view to 
promote this result in any particular instance on which the bene 
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activity, the Moral character is formed, and the Conduct mainly 
determined, by the direction we determinatcly give to those 
Motive powers which give energy to all our work in life. And 
there is a strong Physiological probability that the effect of such 
habitual self-discipline does not end with the Individual, but is 
exerted upon the Race ; the Emotional tendencies having so much 
ofthe character of Instincts, that the Hereditary transmission of 
the form they have acquired may be expected in the one caso as in 
the other (§ 84). 
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CHAPTER XY. 
OF SLEEP, DREAMING, AND SOMNAMBULISM. 


470. A large portion of the Life of every Human being is passed 
m astate of more or less complete suspension of the Animal 
powers of sense and motion ; the continued maintenance of those 
powers requiring periodic intervals of repose, which seem to be 
employed in the removal of the products of the “waste” of the 
Nervous and Muscular tissues that is produced by the exercise of 
them, and in the repair of the deteriorated mechanism by Nutri. 
tivo regeneration. The degree of this suspension, however, varies 
80 greatly, as to render it inappropriate to include under one cate- 
gory all the states that are intermediate between ordinary pro- 
found Sleep and complete Wakefulncss, And as, in the preceding 
Chapter, we have considered the most characteristic of those 
which may bo regarded as modifications of the waking state, so 
wo shall now treat of those of which sleep may be taken as the 
type. In so doing, it will be convenient to commence with the 
state of ordinary profound Sleep, which may be defined as one of 
complete suspension of sensorial activity} the consciousness of the 
Ego being neither excited by impressions made on the nerves of 
his external senses and transmitted upwards to his Sensorium, ror 
by the downward transmission through the nerves of his internal 
senses of tho results of changes taking place in his Cerebrum (§ 100). 
The activity of the entire Axial Cord below the Sensorium, how- 
ever, is not in the least diminished ; and thus not merely do the 
movements of Respiration continue without interruption, while those 
of Swallowing may be excited by the appropriate stimulus (§ 48) ; 
but other reflex movements, not (like the foregoing) directly related 
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“The best mode of operating is ‘to place tho 
under the angle of the lower jaw, at 
backwards and obstruct the ci 
times difficult to catch the vessel 
under the thumb, the effect is in 
a soft humming in the ears; a sense of 
and, in a few seconds, complete 
superyene, and coutinue so long ma 
its removal, thero is confusion of 


sensation. and in a few seconds ea 
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and were further assured by a man of very determined will, that it 
could not be resisted. And it is one of the most curious phenomena 
of the “ Biological” state (§ 467), that, in many subjects at least, 
Sleep may be induced in a minute or less, by the positive assur- 
ance, with which the mind of the individual becomes possessed, 
that it will and must supervene. (See also § 518.) 
479. The influence of previous Mental states is yet more 
remarkable, in determining the effects produced upon the sleeper 
by different Sensory impressions, The gencral rule is, that habitual 
. impressions of any kind have much less effect in arousing the 
slumberer, than those of a new or unaccustomed character. An 
amusing instance of this kind has been related, which, even if 
not literally true, serves extremely well as an illustration of 
what is unquestionably the ordinary fact :— 

‘A gentleman, who had obtained » passage on board a ship of 
war, was aroused on the first morning by the report of the morning 
gun, which chanced to be fired just above his berth; the shock was 
s0 violent as to cause him to jump out of bed. On the second 
morning, he was again awoke, but this time he merely started and 
sat-up in bed ; on tho third morning, tho report had simply tho effect 
of causing him to open his eyes for a moment, and turn in his bed ; 
on the fourth morning, it ceased to affect him at all; and his slum- 
bers continued to be undisturbed by the report, so long as he re- 
mained on board. 


It often happens that slecp is terminated by the cessation of an 
accustomed sound, especially if this be one whose monotony or 
continuous repetition had been the original inducement to repose. 
Thus, a person who has been read or preached to sleep, will awake, 
if his slumber be not very profound, on the cessation of the voice ; 
and a naval officer, sleeping beneath tho measured tread of the 
watch on deck, will awake if that tread be suspended. —In this 
latter case, the influence of tho simple cessation of the impression 

be augmented by the circumstance next to be alluded-to, 


















































_— a. Un awaking in the morning, 
consciousness of what had passed; but the 
feelings still remained ; for she remarked to i 
what it is that makes me fecl so; but ever. 
near me I have a kind of shuddering sensatio 
being a ecrvant, whose conetant attention 
to a fooling of strong attachment on the side 
had been tho chief actor in tho scene of 
‘This feeling woro off in tho course of a day o 

A few days afterwards, tho somnambulien 
tho pationt, being upon her bed at the timo, 
search for the lockot under her pillow. In con 
been removed in the interval (in order tha 
accidentally finding it there, bo led to inquir 
presorice, of which it was thought better to ke 
vbe was unable to find it; at which she expro: 
‘ment, and continued searching for it, with the 1 
there; I put it there myself a fow minutes ago, 
takon it away.”—In this state, the presenco o 
previous feelings of angor; and it was only 1 
of the room, that she could be calmed and indu 

‘This patient was tho subject of many subseq! 
one of which tho anger against S— rovived 
thought changed, no longer running exclusivel 
to her brother, but becoming capable of dir 
of various kinds preeented to her mind. eithe 
more directly the---* “* 
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the previous train of thought may be taken up and continued un- 
interruptedly, on the next occasion that the hypnotism is induced. 
And when the mind is not excited to activity by the stimulus of 
external impressicns, the hypnotized subject appears to be pro- 
foundly asleep ; state of complete torpor, in fact, being usually 
the first result of the process just described, and any subsequent 
manifestation of activity being procurable only by the prompting 
of the operator. The hypnotized subject, too, rarely opens his 
eyes; his bodily movements are usually slow; his mental opera- 
tions require a considerable time for their perfurmance; and 
there is altogether an appearance of heaviness about him, which 
contrasts strongly with the comparatively wide-awake air of him 
who has not passed beyond the ordinary “ Biological” state. 

494, In regard to the influence of external Suggestion in directing 
the current of thought and action, the two states are essentially 
the same ; and it is unnecessary, therefore, to repeat with re- 
gard to Hypnotism what has been already described so fully. 
There scems, however, to be a state of greater concentration about 
the Hypnotized somnambule, than exists in the Biologized 
subject. The thole man seems given to each perception, No 
doubts or difficulties present themselves to distract the attention ; 
and, in consequence, there is a greater apprehensiveness for 
suggestivns, and their results are more vividly displayed. ‘This is 
the ease especially in regard to emotional states, which are aroused 
with the greatest facility, and which can be governed by a 
word, or even by a tone, or—as Mr. Braid discovered—by the 
aulject’s own Muscular sense, which suggests to his mind ideas 
or feclings corresponding to the attitude or gesture into which 
he may be brought by the operator. Thus, if the hand be placed 
upon the top of the head, tho Somnambulist will frequently, of his 
own accord, draw his bedy up to its fullest height, and throw his 
head slightly Lack ; his countenaneo then assumes an expression 
of the most lofty pride, and his whole mind is obviously possessed 
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been morbidly suspended, have been re-induced by this process ; and 
is satisfied that, if applied with skill and discrimination, it would 
take rank as one of the most potent methods of treatment 
which the Physician has at hiscommand. The channel of influence 
la obviously the waso-motor system of Nerves ; which, though not 
directly under subjection to the Will, is peculiarly affected by Emo- 
tional states (§§ 113, 565). 






































whole of the sleep-waking state. Hence 
tions of the mesmerizer meet with a rea 
other individual may produce ; in fact, 
to be unheard by the somnambule, simp 
related to the dominant impression,—a pk 
experience of natural somnambulism is 
examples (§ 488). And further, it being a 
what may be termed the “susceptible” con 
themselves, by the habit of obedience, into 
tho expressed or understuod will of sume ot! 
waking state, without any mesmeric influenc 
is easy to understand how such a habit of att: 
and to him alone, should be peculiarly dev 
Somnambulism, in which the mind has lost 
and is the passive recipient of external im 
explanation applies to the other phenomena 
as ite establishment with any bystander by b 
the mesmerizer and the sumnambule ; for it i 
the somnambule should be previously pose 
that this new voice will thus be audible to he 
obey its behests, for it to produce all the san 
that of the mesmerizer had previously done 
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and comparison of distinct Ideas (§ 227), whether those processes 
be carried on volitionally or automatically, it still seems to the Writer 
just as absurd as it formerly did ®, to suppose that there can be special 
“organs” for their performance, such as those named Comparison and 
Causality in the Phrenological system. 


* British und Foreign Medica) Review, October, 1646, 
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